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CHIEF, OFFICE OF NAVIGATION SAFETY 
AND WATERWAY SERVICES 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20593-0001 


Dear “On Scene" Readers, 


As everyone is aware, SAR season is upon 
us. The urgency of your job can at times 
lead to some less than perfect decisions. 
would like to stress to everyone the 
necessity to perform risk assessment in your 
daily duties. 


Risk assessment involves the use or 
consideration of precautionary measures prior 
to taking action. These measures could 
entail alternative action and different plans 
of attack. It is necessary to consider the 
safety of your own crew and the lives of 
those in need of your help when planning your 
course of action. 


I applaud and admire your unflinching 
dedication to saving life and property. Your 
continued professionalism is a model for the 
rest of us. Have a safe and rewarding 
summer. 


ae sta ai 


fibela 


» W. LOCKWOOD 
denim U.S. Coast Guard 








Letters to the Editor 


Dear ON SCENE Editor: 


I have always tried to avoid initiating controversy, 
but the article by LT Schaefer on MEDEVAC's in 
the 2/90 "On Scene” has inspired me to respond. 


The scenario of this particular MEDEVAC 
sounded very familiar, having had a similar 
experience. My curiosity prompted me to ask G- 
NRS for more information on this case. LT 
Schaefer was kind enough to oblige me. After 
learning more about this MEDEVAC my original 
concerns about the future for the Coast Guards 
emergency medical service(EMS) system have 
increased. 


| agree completely with what LT Schaefer wrote. 
As a physician my role is to serve as the patients 
advocate within the EMS system. The Coast Guard 
should not perform MEDEVAC's that can be done 
more appropriately by civilian aeromedical transport 
services. These dedicated civilian aircraft are better 
equipped and staffed by medical personnel trained in 
advanced life support. Patients deserve the best care 
available which is usually by one of these specialized 
acromedical services. But what happens when there 
is no choice? This occurs more frequently than you 
would suspect. Many Coast Guard air stations are 
located outside the operating areas of civilian 
acromedical services, ¢.g. Alaska and the Caribbean. 
Civilian EMS helicopters are reluctant to operate 
offshore. Many will not fly in IFR(low visibility) 
weather or at night. Very few nonmilitary EMS 
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helicopter can hoist survivors from rugged terrain or 
boats. When the chips are down "red tail airlines" 
usually gets the call. The Coast Guard 
MEDEVAC's and rescues many critically ill or 
injured patients each year, and not just from vessels. 
I know this from six years of operational experience 
and from reading the rescue swimmer deployment 
messages. Many of these unfortunate victims are 
really in the hurt locker. An analysis of Coast 
Guard MEDEVAC's last year by the Petaluma 
EMT School staff revealed that one-third of 
patients were Priority | and one-half of all patients 
needed advanced life support (ALS) interventions! 


LT Schaefer chose the wrong case to make his 
point! No civilian resource was available for this 
MEDEVAC, so like many other cases the Coast 
Guard responded by default. The patient 
unfortunately died during this MEDEVAC and an 
investigation was convened. It is also unfortunate 
that the lessons which should have been learned 
from this case, and from previous cases with 
unfavorable outcomes, seem to have been forgotten 
or ignored. As an organization we are probably 
destined to repeat our performance without 
improving the next time. The principles of Total 
Quality Management (TQM) need to be applied to 
our EMS operations as they are to the 
administrative and logistical support programs. 


I believe that two aspects of our EMS support for 
MEDEVAC's and SAR operations need to be 
addressed. The National SAR Manual states that 
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trained in accordance with the newly cstablishcd 
DOT Ai Medical Crew National Standard 
Curriculum 


The need for our MEDEVAC personne! to have 
ALS skills will increase in the future as new medical 
treatments are transferred from hospitals into the 
field. Some cxamples are Mood clot dissolving 
modicines for heart attacks, artificial blood, and 
medication that prevent spinal cord injurics’ Many 
new therapies are boing done by EMT's in the fickd 
now and have bocome standard prehospital carc 
The present gap betecen the Coast Guard and 
civilian EMS care will increase in the future. This is 
unacocptabic for a scrvice which regards itsclf as the 
“rescue experts” and is the lead federal agency in 
SAR 
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The second system problem demonstrated by this 
MEDEVAC is the need for quality assurance 
reviews of the medical care provided during Coast 
Guard MEDEVAC's. The Reviewing Officer for 
this investigation stated that the delay in 
transporting this patient (not due to the Coast 
Guard) was not a factor in the patients death. To 
quote from an emergency medicine textbook: "the 
prognosis of subdural hematoba is greatly affected by 
the time from injury to surgical intervention.” Was 
this investigation reviewed by a Coast Guard 
physician, who would know that time is critical for a 
brain~injured patient, and would have corrected the 
Reviewing Officer's obvious error? Every hospital 
and civilian EMS system has a mandatory review of 
specified "red flag” clinical indicators related to the 
quality of care. This is analogous to SAR case 
studies in the Coast Guard. Everyone who treats 
patients, from physicians to EMT~A's, could 
improve their care in some way. First we have to 
know what to improve. If we don't learn from our 
collective experiences we will not only fail to 
improve our care but will be destined to repeat the 
same mistakes. Could something have been done for 
this patient during transportation which could have 
reduced the pressure in his brain, such as intubation 
or hyperventilation? (Hyperventilation at 16-20 
breaths per minute can reduce brain pressure by 
50%). Perhaps so ~ but we will never know. We 
will not have the advantage of learning from this 
case or other MEDEVAC's. There is not a 
mechanism in place for collecting, analyzing, and 
providing constructive feedback to EMT's and 
physicians in the field. There is a wealth of practical 
experience out there that we should be sharing with 
cach other. We should not be committed to 
repeating cach other's errors. 


| would propose that specific criteria be established 
that would require monitoring of medical care 
provided during certain MEDEVAC and SAR cases. 
Some examples of monitoring criteria for high-risk 
patients would be cases in which CPR or MAST 
inflation was required, unconsciousness, or paticnts 
pronounced dead within one hour after arrival at a 
hospital. This monitoring should be done by people 
familiar and experienced with prehospital care, such 
as the staff at EMT School. Physicians must also be 
involved in this process. Another component of 
MEDEVAC monitoring is to obtain additional 
information from the receiving hospital on the 
patients actual injuries/iliness and their eventual 
outcome. How many of you have wondered 
whatever happened to a paticnt that you 


MEDEVAC'ed? Our system is so widespread and 
fragmented that feedback is rare. It shouldn't and 
doesn't have to be like that. We need to document 
eventual patient outcomes and the effectiveness of 
our prehospital care on those outcomes. Our 
responsibility doesn't end when we transfer the 
patient. Some of you may resent this "Monday 
morning quarterbacking". Without measuring our 
successes and failures however, we will never be able 
to justify the personnel and financial resources it 
takes to operate a quality EMS system. As they say 
in TOM, "if you can't measure it, it ain't worth 
doing”. The aviators have done this for years 
because their lives depend upon having a quality 
system. Our patients’ lives also depend upon having 
a quality EMS system which is always trying to 
improve. Monitoring and feedback is a learning 
process and would enable all of us to share in 
someone else's experience. It would ensure that we 
are accountable for providing and documenting 
proper prehospital care. Remember that there is a 
difference between ten years of experience and one 
year of experience repeated ten times. The need to 
learn from other's experiences is amplified due to the 
large turnover we have in our EMS responders and 
the resulting lack of EMS "corporate knowledge." 
The rescue swimmers have a system to do this 
through their deployment messages; why can't the 
EMT's have a feedback process? 


I realize that implementing quality improvements 
into our EMS program will cost moncy for the 
additional people and equipment needed. The Coast 
Guard performs several thousand MEDEVAC's. a 
year, and spends millions of dollars in boat and 
aircraft operating costs. We have one of the largest 
EMS systems in the world. We regard ourselves as 
the SAR experts. Emergency medical services is a 
vital component of SAR according to Chapter 9 of 
the National SAR Manual and therefore deserves its 
fair share of Coast Guard SAR resources. The 
Coast Guard EMT program has made great progress 
since its beginning, but it has a long way to go yet. 
The question is not whether we can afford training 
time, billets, and equipment to provide the accepted 
standard of prehospital care, but can we afford not 
to? 


A. J. FRENCH, 

LCDR, US Coast Guard 
MD, Flight Surgeon 

Air Station Cape May 





ON SCENE MAGAZINI 


There | was sitting in sunny St. Lacks when the 
latest and greatest ON SCENE Magarinc was 
thrown on my lap (spilling my wimpy drink, you 
know, the kind with the umbrefia). It looks great’ 


My fellow wardroom mates say they have noticed 
an improvement in the publication already 


Excellent letter from the Chicf of N. Did Mr 
Browninger have a sey in 1? | know he Whos those 
dots 


Commander McoOuines, # was good to sce that 
you have a acw hobby other than the racing circuit 
| noticed On page 8 you're in a band How long have 
you been playing the accordion’? Sorry | missed you 
when you visited the CAMPBELL 


Please tell Sue Holden | would like a Density 
Report on the CAMPBELL. I'm sure she will find i 
quit dens 


Good keness of LT Driver on page M 


Tell Mark he's right, quit whining, that’s no way 
for a rescuc swimmer to act' 


I'm crushed' Mr Monteith never wrote me an 
artxck 


ENS Editor will be all act of Mr Miller continucs 


to cause hate and discontent. James will have to 
publish two ON SCENE Magazines cach issuc. Onc 
for “Letters to the Editor” alone 


Last but not least, can you ever forgive me for not 
putting the space between the “n” and the “r” for the 
word EN ROUTE? 


Seriously it looks great 


K. N. SCHILLING 
First Licutenant 
USCGC ESCANABA 
CAMPBELI 
Editors Note: | guess | dain’ really know where my 


predecessor went. Sorry for the confusion and ary 
soress Gus error wuduced! 


About Letters to the Editor 


ON SCENE seek letters to the editor and will gladly 

publish them. Some rules do apply though 

1) The authors name, address, 
and telephone number must accompany letter 

2) If requested, the authors name 
will be withheld, but nameless letters will not be 
consadered 

3) ON SCENE has the right to 
oda all letters for taste, grammar, and length 


Be Kind to Editors and Writers Month 
September 1-30 





44ft MOTOR LIFEBOAT 
REPORT CARD 


By: Motor Lifeboat(MLB) Standardization Team Staff 


The "MLB STAN TEAM" has visited 80 of the 
82 MLB Units. They inspected 102 of the 104 
MLB's and evaluated over 100 boat crewmembers. 
All but 3 of the 30ft SRB's have been inspected. 


The 44ft MLB appears to be at the end of its 
design life at most units. Approximately 12 of the 19 
MLB's in the Great Lakes are in "like new" 
condition and could serve another 10 years if left in 
the lakes. Conversely, 10 MLB's in our inventory 
need to be taken out of service immediately. Of 
particular concern are various east coast MLB's, 
which are approaching 25 years of age and have 
served in the most corrosive environment in the US. 
A short term fix for this situation would be to 
replace the boats in poorest but serviceable 
condition, with boats from the ninth district. 


The following is a condensed list of the 
most common problems found by the 
STAN TEAM on the 44ft MLB: 


a. Engines will not operate at full 
power (2800 rpm) because of improper tune-up 
procedures, bad injectors, or incorrectly adjusted 
throttle linkage. 


b. Engines overheat because of 
improper Preventative Maintenance Service(PMS) 
on the heat exchanger core. 


c. Poor watertight integrity caused by 
warped decks and bulkheads, excessively worn 
watertight doors and hatches, and poorly maintained 
stuffing tubes. IMPROPER PMS. 


d. Wiring on many of the boats is old 
and cracked. Inadequate insulation is hazardous for 
crewmembers that are wet from spray and rain. 
Electrical grounds also contribute to premature 
corrosion problems. 


e. Heavy corrosion in bilge areas and 
in locations where aluminum and steel join. Most 
often due to improper maintenance. 


f. Repairs done incorrectly with too 
many of them being done hastily or not done to 
standards. For example, patches bolted on vice 
welded doubler plates patches to WT bulkheads 
welded on only one side. 


g- Broken or loose engine mounts. 
Incorrect size and type of mounting bolts. 





bh Nemerow boat have eeter, ofl, 
fuel. bvdrawixn Quad. or cxhhewst evetom loaka in 
almost every cas the can be attributed to improper 
PMs 


i Many boat alt are cither moompicte 
a nat done at all 


The most common problems discovered 
on the SON Serf Rescue Boat(SRB) are: 


e Engines mounts cracking and front 
engine cover cracked. Boatalt 14 (amendment #1) 
fixed this problem, but only 3 or 4 of the 19 boats in 
the class have the Boatalt instalied 


b. Engines overheat or dont come up 
t© full power. As with the MLB's, tune-ups are 
done imoorrectly and heat cxchanger improperly 
maintained PMS is the fix 


c. Each boat in the class will become 
dynamically unstable to some degree 


d. Many of the boats are starting to 
show signs of osmotic blistering on the hull both 
above and below the waterline. Assuming this 
problem is corrected, most of the SRB's have 5-7 
years of useful life remaining 


Just about every problem listed for both boats can 
be attributed to maintenance cither being negiccted 
or improperly done. The natural question is, "What 
is the root cause of this situation?" The STAN 
TEAM'S observation is that at the unit level, our 
maintenance crews are not adequately trained in 
PMS procedures and normally not supervised while 
working. In addition, too many unit CO's/OinC’'s 
are not inspecting their equipment. Group 
Enginecring inspections and guidance to the unit is 
practically non existent in many arcas. Many 
discrepancies are so obvious, it is evident that these 
would have been noted and addressed had the unit 
EPO, CO/OinC's, or Group Engineer made a 
routine inspection. Too many EPO's are 
overwhelmed with numerous responsibilitics 
unrelated to boat maintenance. The system is 
designed for the group engineer to train and support 
the unit EPO's while the EPO trains and supervises 


unit personnct This is simply not happening. As an 
organization the Coast Guard has in place the 
policies and procedures necessary to perform proper 
maintenance on the boats It comes down to the 
performance of our people. Unit CO'WOinC’s must 
routinely inepoct the equipment, group staffs must 
rowtinely visit or inspect their units and provide the 
training, guidance, and direction necessary to 
support the unet 


Operationally, most units visited have one 44ft 
MLB, one 41f UTB and one nonstandard 19-22 
footer. Most SAR cases are worked using the UTI 
and UTB; thercfore the MLB gets used on a small 
percentage of the boat calls. This practice causes its 
own problems, bocausc bostcrews have insufficient 
experience operating the MLB to remain proficient 
Testing and underway drills have disclosed that at 
units with multiple SAR boats the crews tend to do 
poorly on the MLB. They are unfamiliar with the 
boat, have difficulty locating and using boat 
equipment, arc unfamiliar with the cngineccring 
systems, and have sloppy piloting procedures. Units 
with several boat types assigned have difficulty 
memorizing the systems and stowage plans on those 
boats. Units which use the MLB as the primary 
resource tend to perform much better, both on tests 


and underway. 


The level of proficiency demonstrated by 
coxswains, BM2 and above, is adequate while the 
proficiency of BM3's tend to have difficulty with 
piloting, search execution and towing. This is 
attributable to them cither being trained incorrectly 
at their unit or being overwhelmed with all the 
information and experience at BM school. Like 
their EPO and engineer counterparts, they have too 
many tasks to know and perform also. For instance, 
at a typical unit a BM3 might perform the following 
dutics: 


OOD 

Coxswain 

Boat Keeper 

Law Enforcement PO 

Survival PO 

EMT 

MAA 

Coast Guard Standard Workstation 
Operator 


reorrargs 


By being loaded down with too many tasks, these 
entry level Petty Officers have insufficient time 
available to practice coxswain skills. If units are 
going to use BM3's as coxswains they must be 
properly trained and time must be allotted for 
practice. Most BM3's evaluated on STAN TEAM 
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visits are minimally qualified as MLB coxswains. 


Training programs vary dramatically from unit to 
unit; some outstanding programs are those 
personally managed by the OinC or XPO, while 
those handled by junior people are inadequate. 
Training is another area where appropriate Group 
support could benefit the unit, especially in the area 
of piloting and engineering. Groups could also help 
give the station OinC/XPO/EPO more time too 
supervise and train their crews by providing 
assistance in the area of housing/leased housing, civil 
enginecring matters, supply, and computer system 
training. Beyond Coxswain "C" and the MLB 
Seamanship manual (BCSM). In its present form, 
the BCSM has limited application because much of 
the information it contains is outdated or doesn't 
reflect current Coast Guard policy or standard 
procedures. MLB school and the UTB Systems 
Center should rewrite this publication. 


Although it has been tried in the past with limited 
success, It is recommended that the use of training 
videos be studied. Something as simple as making a 
video of the standard towing approach and 
distributing the video to every station could have an 
impact. Does the technology exist "in house” to 
make such a video? Perhaps one could be made and 
distributed to test the feasibility of such a program. 


Although not a mandate of the MLB STAN 
TEAM, the following observation is made because it 
ultimately impacts on MLB performance. Many of 
our station buildings, built in the 1930's and early - 
40's are both time consuming and expensive to 
maintain. Inevitably some money intended for boat 
maintenance gets spent trying to keep the roof and 
plumbing squared away. Much of the maintenance 
on the old buildings is labor intensive, which 
contributes to the lack of training time for junior 
personnel. A great deal of this station maintenance 
could be contracted thereby freeing up Coast Guard 
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Crews to do boat maintenance and training. 


Nonstandard boats seem to be the "NEW WAVE" 
in many districts. The program needs to be carefully 
considered how nonstandard boats are being 
used/abused. This shift of attention to nonstandard 
boats is eroding too much time, money, and billets 
from standard boats, standard procurement, and 
standard PMS. Forty Knot "kicker" boats with 
radar, loran, and a teenager at the helm only harms 
the Coast Guard's image and does not contribute to 
boatcrew professionalism. 


Although this report sounds negative, there is an 
easy an inexpensive solution. To expand on what 
was mentioned above; Group commanders, Group 
Ops, and Group Engineers need to get involved in 
monthly or quarterly drills and inspections at group 
units. Unit CO's and OinC's get out of the office 
and exercise command and control, providing 
guidance and direction when needed to their crews. 
Personnel are selected for command based on 
experience and/or ability to lead but, they simply are 
not providing their personnel with that leadership. 
Unit CO's (LT and CWO) need to get underway 
with their boat crews. This needs to be supported 
throughout the chain of command. os 





Boat Crew Professionalism 


By: CWO Jake P. Miller, G-NRS-2 


During the last few weeks I've had the chance to 
work with an office which has given me a whole new 
perspective on what's possible. Believe it or not, that 
Office is right here in the old puzzle palace, Coast 
Guard Headquarters ~ it's our PERSRU. I was in 
there the other day taking care of some of my 
preretirement business, and it struck me that I had 
never walked into this office when somebody didn't 
stop what they were doing and cheerfully help me 
out. So, I asked my yeoman why this was so. His 
reply was that their supervisor constantly emphasizes 
to them that their number one job is to help out the 
service members attached to this unit. 


So what does this have to do with boat crew 
professionalism? Hey, take a look at the last word 
in that sentence ~ Professionalism. What does the 
word mean if we're not doing our job in a competent 
and timely manner or without making our 
“customers” uncomfortable about needing us. Isn't 
that what we should expect from a boat crew? That 
they be competent, that they do their job as 
expeditiously as possible, and that they don't act like 
they're doing the public (or any one else) a favor by 
doing their job. Sounds simple doesn't it? So why 
do I keep running into people who act like it's the 
hardest thing in the world. 


First, one reason I've discovered while working on 
the Station Staffing Quality Action Team. It goes 
back to the same old leadership thing I've been 
harping on since I arrived at HQ. The senior people 
at our groups and stations must be actively involved 
in operations and training. If administration is a 
primary station function, then maybe we're using the 
wrong rating for OIC's. I thought we used 
boatswain's mates because they're sailors. What 


we're finding out though, is our senior people (CO's, 
OIC's, XPO's and EPO's) get underway even less 
than we realized. In fact, according to our survey 
results, on average, they spend less time on their 
boats then they do on their phones. I realize this 
doesn't include everybody. There are lots of people 
over the average. But, the thing about an average is 
there are also some under it. 


We got the same kind of numbers for training. 
Eighty percent of the station command personnel we 
talked to said that they spend less than two hours a 
week providing training to their crews. This seems 
like a terrible waste of experience. 


Secondly, we are guilty, up here where I hang out, 
of not being able to control tasking, which has a 
huge effect on station life. Approximately 100 
different instructions or notices have been 
distributed to stations since last October. To me the 
most amazing part is that about 20% of those 
shouldn't have gone to the stations in the first place. 
They weren't even pertinent to stations or what they 
did, and this is just from HQ. I have no idea how 
much has been generated at the areas, MLC's, 
districts, and groups. 


Anyway, that's what I've been seeing from here. 
By the time this edition comes out the station 
staffing study should be finished. We're hoping to 
get some of our information out to the field as soon 
as possible. Meantime, let us up here at G-NRS 
know what you think. On Scene is still one of your 
best ways to get the word out on the things that are 
bothering you. It's also a good way to spread the 
word on things you have come up with that could 
help. Besides, I need a good topic for our next, my 
farewell, issue. So, fire away! a 





RESCUE AND SURVIVAL 
SYSTEMS NOTES 


By: CWO Mark O. Hyde, G-NRS-2 


PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SMALLER PERSONNEL 


In this article I'm going to address an issue that 
frustrates some of our supervisors and money 
managers. Small boat stations are allotted a limited 
amount of survival funds and are required to 
purchase personal protective equipment for boat 
crews. Then the decision comes to what sizes of 
protective clothing to purchase. 


A typical situation is a station has $2000.00 for the 
purchase of dry suits. Much of the personal 
protective clothing is issued using the firehouse 
method where units keep a pool of five or six suits of 
various sizes. The Boatswain's Mate looks at his 
boat crew personnel and usually orders two X-large, 
one large, and two medium suits. This combination 
of suits will normally fit a boat crew. 


But today's crewmember could be a 05 feet tall 98 
pound female. This crewmember is not properly 
protected in a medium sized suit. We have an 
obligation to purchase a small suit for these 
crewmembers so they are afforded the best possible 
protection against the elements. Smaller personnel 
have less body fat, therefore are more susceptible to 
hypothermia. We have to protect everyone even if 
there is only one small crewmember at the station. 


I hear the complaint "only one person will get use 
out of that suit,” unfortunately we don't have the 
budget to purchase suits for everyone but we do 
have to provide protection for all. This fiscal year I 
have sent 1.5 million dollars to district boat 
managers for personal protective clothing and 
survival gear. This reoccurring money, although not 
enough for all survival gear, should be adequate to 
purchase enough proper equipment to protect all 
crewmembers. 


Another problem with small framed personnel is 
the boat crew safety belt. I contacted the 
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manufacturer of the belt and they are currently 
producing the belt in a short size, which is 7 inches 
shorter than the normal belt. This shorter belt may 
be ordered by ordering Part Number #218S for the 
double strap attachment belt or #219S for the single 
strap attachment belt from Lifesaving Systems (813) 
645-2748. Talk to your supervisor about getting 
proper fitting protective clothing. If that doesn't get 
results contact me at FTS 267-1585 and I will 
resolve the problem. 


SEE THE LIGHT 


Every issue I try to find better, more affordable, 
gear in the stock system or on the open market. | 
have been looking at flashlights in the past few 
months and feel the flashlights in the stock system 
although adequate for general use are not made for 
the marine environment. There are a number of 
excellent low cost dive lights that are ideal for our 
use. A couple that I have looked at and found quite 
reasonable and reliable are: 


DACOR 

MODEL #7028-00 
Dacor Corporation 
P.O. Box 8900 
Northfield, IL 60093 
(708) 446-9555 


PELICAN 

MODEL #2000 
Pelican Products, Inc. 
2255 Jefferson St. 
Torrance, CA 90501 
(213) 328-9910 





A GOOD BOAT CREW JACKET 


When the standard Coast Guard work jacket more 
then tripled in price last year | started searching the 
stock system for an alternative jacket. This jacket 
doesn't have the fire retardant qualities of the new 
work jacket but this shouldn't affect small boat 
crewmembers. If your not happy with the present 
work jacket, the following stock numbers should get 
you @ good alternative boat crew jacket: 

SIZE 
SMALL 
MEDIUM 


LARGE 
X-LARGE 


STOCK NUMBER 
8415-01 -305-4689 
8415-01-305-4690 
8415-01 -305-4691 
8415-01-305-4692 


SDU -SE BATTERIES 


Nothing is more frustrating then to order battcrics 
through the stock system and find out they expire in 
six months. | have discussed this matter in length 
with stock managers from the supply system. So 
after some tests | concluded the SDU-SE batteries 
will effective immediately will have a 3 year shelf 
and/or service life. Units are also authorized to 
purchase the batteries directly from the 
manufacturer 


SURVIVAL SAW 


I recently received an Idea Express about a 
survival saw used at a survival school in Alaska. 
This 6-inch pocket model is stronger then the chain 
type saws as used in the past. Although we do not 
require personne! to carry survival saws, we support 
and strongly recommend that individuals carry 
supplemental survival equipment. This is especially 
prudent if working in remote areas. The 
"WOODZIG" 6-inch folding survival saw is 
available from Omark Industries (1-800-223-5168) 
for under $5.00. A new improved, almost 


unbreakable chain type saw is available for about 
$20.00 from School of Survival Specialities (1-509- 
466-1724). 


BLUE BOAT SHOES 


After the article in the last "On Scene” on changes 
to the Rescue and Survival Systems Manual, I 
received a number of calls about the blue boat shoes. 
One good thing is I know that my articles are being 
read, but I can't believe that it takes the color of 
shoes to get people so excited. Blue boat shoes may 
be worn until they are not serviceable. Units 
ordering boat shoes now, must only procure brown 
boat shoes, which will be stocked in uniform stores 
for purchase. This change was incorporated so our 
personnel all look uniform and professional. Also, 
some units complained about the availability of blue 
boat shoes. 


NEW APPROVED DRY SUIT 


I'm looking at approving a couple of new dry suits 
for boat crews. One of these, now approved, is made 
by White's Ltd. of Canada and has several unique 
features. It is made from 420 denier polyurethane 
coated nylon, has a front entry self donning zipper, a 
D-ring attachment point for the kill switch lanyard, 
and a design that allows different sized boots to be 
attached to a suit. This allows a medium-sized 
person with a size 8 shoe to wear the same suit as a 
medium ~sized person with a size 12 shoe. The suit 
is also used by the Canadian Coast Guard. It's 
reasonably priced and available from: av 


WHITES DIVING EQUIPMENT Ltd. 
6820 Kirkpatrick, RR#3 
Victoria, B.C. Canada V8X 3X1 
(604) 652-5543 





GET IT TOGETHER 


By: BM2 Michael DaPonte, Coast Guard Station New York 


Recently I was subpoenaed to give a deposition 
(The testimony of a witness made under oath, but not 
in open court, and written down to be used when the 
case comes to trial. WEBSTER's) on a case that my 
unit responded to. The Coast Guard was not being 
sued, nor any of the crew. Since the Coast Guard 
responded, lawyers for the parties involved wanted 
Official statements from members of the unit. I 
learned several things on the morning of the 
deposition. Some of the things I learned might save 
others a little aggravation in the future. 


The actual case involved an injured person who 
required first aid and possible MEDEVAC. The 
boat requesting assistance was pulling into the 
marina by the time we caught up to her. After being 
dropped off on the vessel the Coast Guard did a 
patient assessment and within minutes the boat was 
moored at the marina. A local ambulance crew took 
over from there, and the case was closed. 


Under the freedom of information act, the 
plaintiff's lawyer requested all Coast Guard 
documentation. We provided a copy of the SAR 
case folder, radio log, MEDEVAC check list, 
MEDEVAC report, SARMIS, and written notes. 


During the deposition, the lawyers centered their 
questions on more of the actual case documentation 
preparation. Several questions were asked such as 
“who prepared this report?" or, “where did the 
watchstander get this information?" 


Input for SAR case documentation comes from 
several sources. Very rarely does one person write 
all the reports. The OOD sends the SITREP’s, the 
EMT fills out the MEDEVAC report, the 
watchstander or coxswain fills out the SARMIS. 
You may be surprised on how much conflicting 
information may go into a single SAR case folder. 
For instance; the coxswain may report wind speed to 
be 20 kts. The OOD may report it as 15 kts. Is 
there that much difference? Not really, until a 
lawyer gets hold of it that is! 


They also asked particulars on our participation. 
It's a good habit for all of the crew to write 
statements of what they observed, what they did as a 
crew, and what each individual did. Is it necessary 
for each case? Probably not, but if there was any 
injury, loss of life or property, then having some 
personal notes could refresh your memory, should 
the case go to court. Remember, if your statement 
conflicts with others, the lawyer will pick them apart. 
Everyone should try to be as accurate as possible. 


The lawyers job is to defend his client to the best 
of his or her ability. If it is in the clients best 
interests to discredit someone else, they will take it. 
By everyone talking before the final reports are 
made the little inaccuracies can be avoided. You can 
save a little grief by reviewing all reports for 
inconsistencies, before the lawyer points them out to 
yOu. a 





IT'S NO JOKE! 


By: RM2 Michael E. Nelson U.S.C.G., Group Los Angeles / Long Beach 


It is carty in the evening on the 8th of February 
1¥¥1, the boginning of 4 new yoar and more 
importantly another hectk SAR scason in southern 
California. Group Long Beach's operation center 
(OPCEN) has just received a distress call from the 
pleasure craft JUPITER ONE, via marine radio 
channel 16. The operator of JUPITER ONE 
regucsts assistance with an engine room fire, be is 
alone and » unabic to provide and accurate position 
whuch further heightens the watchstandcr’s anxicty 
While arrangements for a COAST GUARD 
hehoopter were boing madc, another watchstandcr 
attempts to obtain other vital information which will 
enable scarch and rescuc units to locate and assist 
the vessel casily. Overhearing this urgent pica for 
help, LONG BEACH LIFEGUARD RESCUI 
VESSEL 3, USCGOC POINT BRIDGE, and a 


STATION LOS ANGELES 41° UTB divert to the 
vecinity to asasst 


it is at this point that you the reader must be told 
the most important fact. The vessel JUPITER ONE 
was never in distress, nor was it underway at the time 
of the distress calls. A thirteen year old boy, who 
was playing on his fathers boat, while in the backyard 
of their residence, was making these false distress 
broadcasts 


This was not the first time the youth had broadcast 
false distress calls to the Coast Guard. Over the 
preceding three weeks the youth was involved in 
broadcasting three other false distress cases 
Although never caught in the three previous 
suspected hoaxes, a great decal of information had 
been obtained from the youth. On the evening of 
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February 8th, 1991, the boy, who proclaimed himself 
the "JOKE MASTER", was caught. 


During the initial distress call, all watchstanders 
recognized the youths unique tonal qualities, voice 
inflections and near perfect radio procedures. These 
were same as the ones noted on the previous 
suspected hoaxes that happened over the preceding 
three weeks. 


With the direction finding lines of positions 
received on the previous cases and the ones obtained 
from the POINT BRIDGE, Station LA/LB, and long 
beach life guards the operation center had 
determined the signal to be coming from Fullerton 
CA, 11 miles inland. We kept the boy talking on the 
radio which enabled the units to obtain their 
direction finding lines of positions. Not once did the 
youth become suspicious of the questions being 
asked. This was a key to the successful locating of 
this young offender. With the continued questioning 
of the boy, we were able to gain supportive evidence 
which would later be used in prosecution of radio 
regulation violations. Although the youth did 
provide a lot of false information, he did give the 
actual California registration number and description 
of the vessel. This piece of information led to the 
actual locating of the youth. Once received, the 
information was run through the California Law 
Enforcement Telecommunications System. The 
computer gave the name, description, and address of 
the owner of the vessel. Even though the name did 
not match, the address was in Fullerton. The local 
police were called in to help. 


Upon arriving, at the address supplied, the officers 
observed a youth on board a vessel located in the 
back yard of the residence, utilizing the marine radio. 
Upon questioning, the boy admitted to making the 
false distress calls. He was then removed from the 
vessel along with the radio. 


I write this article to inform you of the techniques 
employed by this unit, when attempting to solve 
hoaxes and flagrant misuses of distress frequencies. 
Our unit has caught and prosecuted eight hoax cases 
in the past three years. Each case submitted to the 
Federal Communication Commission (FCC) has 
resulted in civil fines levied against involved 
individuals. In the wake of the SOL E MAR case on 
the cast coast the rising hoaxes received at this unit 
and lack of dedicated direction finding equipment 
employed at COAST GUARD units, we felt it 
prudent to share what we have learned with other 
units. The following is a list of techniques this unit 
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uses in tracking open microphones, hoaxes and other 
misuses of distress frequencies. Of course this list is 
in no way complete and since no two cases are 
exactly alike not each technique will be appropriate 
for each circumstance you may encounter. We 
would appreciate hearing of any other approaches 
that your units use. 


We have found that late at night or early in the 
morning when there are no available assets to be 
used in tracking down hoaxes or other misuses of 
distress frequencies, you can bluff the violators into 
believing you know where they are and have units en 
route to catch them. This can be done simply with 
no incurred cost to you or other units. 


Have another Coast Guard unit or another 
watchstander pretend they are underway or airborne 
tracking the violator. Once they hear your radio 
conversation he/she may stop transmitting thereby 
saving time, money, and quite possibly the life of 
some who truly needs Coast Guard assistance. 
Establish agreements with local harbor departments, 
bay watches, marine patrols, auxiliarists, reservists, 
oil platforms, amateur ham operators, and any other 
private agency or individual who has direction 
finding gear and will be willing to help you when 
requested. Contact members of local amateur radio 
clubs. See if they have any members who have 
direction finding gear in the marine band, who would 
be willing to provide lines of positions for not only 
search and rescue but hoaxes and open microphones 
as well. 


A quick way to determine if a case is a hoax or not 
is to ask questions more than once at different 
intervals once initial vital information is obtained. If 
the reporting source gives you conflicting 
information which could not be reasonably confused 
this is a good indication that this is a hoax. 
Hoaxsters are generally not very organized nor 
consistent. They cannot keep telling the same 
story(lie) twice. Without letting the individual 
become suspicious, attempt to have him give you a 
long count. You can disguise your real intentions by 
telling them that their transmissions are weak and 
unreadable. Request they give you a long count 
from 1 to 10 and back to adjust your antenna's for 
better reception. When communicating with other 
assets involved in catching the violator, utilize other 
frequencies for coordination with secure ones being 
the preferred. If the individual is being 
uncooperative with information, get them to give you 
their name, address, telephone number, and a vessel 





registration Once obtained, ask them to confirm all 
information While reading back their responacs, 
change @ few facts which should be casily noticed by 
the vessel. A good cxampie is « date of birth, phone 
number, or social security number to name a few 
Make @ gencral broadcast to manmers, requesting all 
vessels with direction finding gear to shift to an 
alternate frequency and obtain direction finding cuts 
from those who can hear the interfering signals 


During open microphone situations pey particular 
attention to back ground nomes Often times this 
will give you enough Clucs as to the location, name, 
ot other vital information needed to locate the 
source. The best thing to hear would be « 
commercial radio station playing in the background 
If you are bucky enough to have this situation, you 
can comtact the radio station explain the severity and 
request that they make « broadcast to marincn 
notifying them of the situation This technique has 
worked numerous times at this unit, Without 
allowing the Violator to get suspicious, keep them on 
the radio for as long @ possibile, Attempt to gain 
more information that can be checked (Le names of 
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individuals aboard, addresses, phone numbers, vessel 
documentation). At sometime or another the 
violator is bound to make @ mistake and give you a 
true fact which may lead to locating them. Make it 
known that your unit is actively involved in catching 
would be hoaxsters and other radio violators. Release 
successful outcomes to the local media and marine 
trade publications. The emphasis is on public 
awareness and education. Reports of people 
receiving fines from the FCC will go a long way in 
écterring others 


Of course this will not stop everyone but it may 
make « few poopie stop and think twice. This alone 
may save the Coast Guard thousands of dollars. 
Make use of all possibilities. Be creative in your 
attempts to locate violators of radio regulations 


Under the authority of a new law the Coast Guard 
has the ability to recoup all incurred costs of false 
distress calls and the violator may be brought to trial 
by the US Attorney for criminal violation. To figure 
costs involved utilize: 


Rates) 


TITLE IV ~~ FALSE Di REPORTS 
SEC. 401. PENALTIES AND LIABILITY FOR MAKING A FALSE DISTRESS REPORT 


Section BB of tithe 14, United States Code, is amended by adding at the end the following new subsection: 


(c) An indmdual who knowingly and willfully communicates a false distress 
message to the Coast Guard or causes the Coast Guard to attempt to save 
lives and property when no help is needed is 


(1) guilty of a class D felony 


(3) 
the individual's action. 


fe he penalty of not more than $5,000 
liable for all costs the Coast Guard incurs as a result of 


With the dramatic increase in flagrant misuses of channel sixteen, we must make it known 
that we are able to catch and successfully prosecute these individuals. We must also strive to 
educate the maritime public on proper usage of the radio when conducting post SAR or law 
enforcement boardings. Boarding officers should be able to explain that all vessels with 
radios or radar are required by Tithe 47 C.F.R. sec 80.13 to have a station license. Under 
Tithe 47 CFR. sec 80.405 vessels are required to have a current station authorization or a 
Clearly legible copy posted at the principle control point of cach station. If a copy is posted, it 
must indicate the location of the original. In cases where neither can be posted it must be 
kept in a readily available location for inspection. Fines for not having a license can reach up 
to $10,000 and or | year in prison upon a first conviction. Effective 1 October 1991, vessels 
that do not carry the required ship station license will be noted on all Coast Guard 4100 
boarding forms and passed to the nearest FCC field office for action. Until then, education 


of the maritime public is all that is necessary. « 





ADMIRAL KIME STRESSES 
SAFETY! 


In ALCOAST 030/91... 


Since I assumed command of the Coast Guard, there have been several tragic fatalities. Throughout the 
years, human error , lack of supervisory control, lack of compliance with existing standards, and loss of 
situational awareness have been leading factors in Coast Guard accidents. 


For all Commanding Officers and Officers in Charge: 


1 am relying upon you to set the tone for enhanced safety awareness at your unit. I fully recognize that 
Coast Guard operations and missions have inherent risks. However, as the Commanding Officer or Officer in 
Charge, I expect each of you to be the one person who is able to stand back, keep the big picture, and be the 
critical evaluator. Remember that when we perform our missions, operational readiness and success are 
important, but never at the needless nse of human life, limb, or property. As our operational tempo 
increases with the onset of summer, I do not want the pace of operations or perceived sense of urgency to 
overcome or circumvent sound safety procedures and good common sense. 


By 31 JUL 91 I expect each of you to conduct an all hands safety stand down with your crew. I leave it to 
you to determine the date. Some suggested issues to discuss with you crew are: 


~ What are the causes and effects of unit mishaps? 

~ What job factors, personal factors, and supervisory factors affect unit/mission safety? 
~ How can the unit improve crew coordination, communication, and feedback? 

~ What does the unit need to do to identify and control accidental losses? 

~ How can the unit's safety program be improved? 

Our recent losses have reaffirmed that established safety standards and procedures are the result of hard and 
tragic lessons. Where specific o —— safety standards have been published, ensure they are adhered to 
consistently at your command. If specific guidelines are present, exercise your sound professional judgement. 

In the command position you are the one person who has the most influence on the unit's safety posture. 
You are the units working environment for the personnel in your charge. To do this you must continually 
measure, appraise and communicate your operational and leadership policies; seek to discover imperfect 
conditions that will result in accidental loss; safeguard your personnel and property by maintaining situational 
awareness; and preserve your status as the units critical evaluator. 


SAFETY is the way we do business ~~ it is not just another "PROGRAM" to be accommodated. Keep 
safety at the forefront of all Coast Guard operations. 


ADM J. W. Kime, Commandant 
United States Coast Guard 





OH NO! SARMIS WON'T TAKE 
ANY MORE CASES! 


By: LT Patrick H Geddes, G-NRS-1 


As one of my last acts before leaving SARMIS 
(Search and Rescue Management Information 
System) for the realm of radio navigation, I'm going 
to set down in print one of the more popular, and 
better disguised, problems SARMIS Data Entry 
Subsystem presents to its users when it's not in a 
good mood, along with what you can do to return it 
to its normal, cheerful state. 


First, a few words about computer jargon and how 
SARMIS is set up. A hard disk is one of those grey 
or brown boxes which will normally have the word 
“disk” somewhere on the front. 


A hard disk is also called a “volume.” (The CG 
Standard Workstation will normally show the volume 
name in square brackets: [Volume].) Each volume 
is divided up into “directories.” (The Standard 
Workstation will normally show the directory name 
in angle brackets: <directory>.) Within cach 
directory are the “files” which are your individual 
documents, data, or software programs. All the files 
peculiar to SARMIS which tell the computer what 
each screen should look like, which screen to 
present next, and where to put the answers you give, 
are all stored on the hard disk known as the system 
disk in a directory called SARMIS. The data you 
enter into SARMIS will be stored in a separate place 
on the computer from the SARMIS run files. This 
may be on any hard disk (volume) anywhere on the 
cluster. There will be a directory named with your 
unit's 7~digit OPFAC number on this hard disk. 
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Any other OPFAC's for whom you enter data will 
have their own "OPFAC directory.” 


SARMIS's favorite trick these days is to run out of 
available files on an OPFAC directory. This 
problem has its roots back when SARMIS was 
installed and the OPFAC directory was created. 
The creator tells the computer how many different 
files are allowed on the directory being created. If 
no max number is specified, the computer assumes 
the max is 75 (and we all know what happens when 
we assume). Once the specified number of files are 
created, the computer will allow no more files on 
that directory. When running SARMIS, this 
condition may manifest itself with any number of 
symptoms, depending on which SARMIS function it 
was that put the number of files over the top: 


a. Often SARMIS will crash giving some 
type of internal error. 


b. Reports won't print, probably giving an 
error in a file ending with delete.Prt—old. 


c. When entering new reports, SARMIS 
will crash out afer a summary screen. 


d. There may also be other weird things 
that happen, which I just haven't heard 
about yet. 


So, how do you know if directory size is causing 
your unexplained SARMIS phenomenon? The 
easiest way to check is get a Command Bar on the 
computer screen, enter the command VOLUME 
STATUS, press the RETURN key, enter the name 
of the volume (hard disk) without any brackets, press 
the RETURN key, type the letter Y in the space 
asking “details?", and then press GO. You will see 
each directory, the approximate number of max files, 
and the file count. If the file count is within 5 of the 
max files for the OPFAC directory, you are out of 





room on that directory. If those numbers are not 
within 5, but are close, this may not be your 
problem, but it soon may be. 


There are two ways to solve this problem. Either 
decrease the number of files on the directory or 
increase the OPFAC directory size. To decrease the 
number of files, you first need to know what data is 
there. At a command bar enter PATH and the 
RETURN key, the name of the volume containing 
your OPFAC directory, and the RETURN key, then 
your 7-digit OPFAC number and the GO key. Now 
enter FILES and press the GO key. A list of all the 
files on the OPFAC directory will now appear. 
SARMIS data is stored in the computer by month 
and fiscal year. There is an index file for each year, 
and an index file for each month entered so far for 
that year. Each month will have up to four files 
which actually contain the data. The first files listed 
will be these data files. The names begin with a 
series of four numbers and end in ".dam". The first 
two digits are the fiscal year and the second two are 
the month. If you're running out of room on the 
directory, you can blame it on those "dam" files. You 
are only required to keep data for the current fiscal 
year and the past fiscal year, if it has not been 
closed out yet at Headquarters; however, those 
years may be kept as backups on floppy disks. 


To back up data onto floppy disk, format a floppy 
for each month to be backed up. The diskette 
volume name should be Archive. Then enter 
SARMIS in your normal manner, and choose 
"System Management Functions." From the new 
menu, choose "Back Up SAR Database Month." 
Enter the month and fiscal year to be backed up, 
insert the diskette in the drive (label toward you and 
notch up), and press the GO key. After SARMIS 
does its thing, it will ask whether you want to 
remove the data from the hard disk. You probably 
want to say YES. Run this "Back Up SAR Database 
Month” function for each month. 


You should also delete all files on the OPFAC 
directory ending in "-old". The easiest way to do 
this is to use the PATH command from the 
command bar, hit RETURN and enter the name of 
the volume containing the OPFAC directory in the 
volume box, and the 7-digit OPFAC number in the 
directory box, followed by the GO key. Now enter 
the command "Delete" followed by the RETURN 
key. In the file list enter "*-old” and depress the 
GO key. This should create some more space on the 
OPFAC directory. 


To exercise the second option of enlarging the 
OPFAC directory, there are five basic steps. First 
create a temporary directory. At the command bar, 
enter the command "Create Directory” and press 
RETURN. Enter Temp for the directory name, and 
for max number of files enter the same size as the 
current OPFAC directory. 


Second, copy all the files from the OPFAC 
directory to the Temp directory. Enter the 
command "COPY" and the RETURN key. In the 
file from space enter your 7—digit OPFAC number 
enclosed in angle brackets followed by an asterisk 
(for example "<0999999>*"). In the file to box 
enter "<Temp>*" then press the GO key. 


Third, remove the OPFAC directory. First enter 
the command "PATH", RETURN key twice, then 
"SYS" and the GO key. Now enter the command 
"REMOVE DIRECTORY" followed by the 
RETURN key. Enter your 7-digit OPFAC number, 
two RETURNs, the character "Y" at the "delete all 
files in directory?” line, and then the GO key. 


Fourth, enter the "CREATE DIRECTORY" 
command, followed by the RETURN key. Name the 
directory your 7-digit OPFAC number, press the 
RETURN key twice and enter the new number of 
maximum files allowed. Make sure this is large 
enough to hold about two years of data, or more. 
Now press the GO key. 


Fifth, copy all the files back from the Temp 
directory to the OPFAC directory. Use the COPY 
command and the RETURN key. In the file from 
box enter "<Temp>*" and in the file to box enter 
your 7-digit OPFAC number enclosed in angle 
brackets, followed by an asterisk (for example 
"<0999999>*"), then the GO key. 


As a Cleanup measure, use the command 
"REMOVE DIRECTORY" on the Temp directory, 
deleting all files on the directory. 


Usually this will solve the symptoms I mentioned. 
If not, try the Compress Database Month function 
found in the SARMIS System Management 
Functions menu. I am constantly amazed at how 
often this "magic" function will make problems GO 
away. 


If none of this works, SARMIS Data Entry 
Subsystem user support is provided by G-NRS-~-1. 
The new point of contact will be ENS April Dattke 
at FTS 267-1054, or commercial (202) 267-1054.a% 





OPINS GETS PCS ORDERS TO 
MARTINSBURG, WV 


(So could you!) 


By: LT Steven R. Godfrey, G-NRS-1 


ly you haven't heard by now, the Operations 
Information System (OPINS) is being transferred to 
the new Operations System Center (OSC) located in 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. Why West Virginia? 
Don't ask...suffice to say OSC will be the center of 
the Coast Guard's computer systems into the next 
century 


OSC is scheduled to open later this summer with 
the transfer of OPINS as the first of many computer 
systems to move in. OPINS consists of the 
Computer Aided Search Planning System (CASP), 
the Automated Mutual Assistance Vessel Rescuc 
System (AMVER), the Law Enforcement 
Information System (LEIS) and smalicr applications 
such as ICEPLOT. Other systems slated to move in 
are MSIS, and JMIE with many others looking to 


Martinsburg as a ncw home. 


Along with the establishment of OSC came the 
creation of a new G-N sponsored Licutenant billet. 
The billet is assigned in Martinsburg as the G-N 
liaison officer to the center, the OBC is 71303. The 
primary duties will be to work directly with the 
center staff as a representative of the SAR program. 
Here is an opportunity to be a plank owner and 
define a job of your own! We are actively secking 
officers O-3 or O-4 with SAR experience in using 
AMVER and CASP. Some knowledge of computer 
systems is a big plus but not a prerequisite. 
Interested officers should contact LCDR Cascardi, 
OPS Ashore detailer, at FTS 267-0935 or LT 
Godfrey, G-NRS~1, at FTS 267-1579. aw 


YOUR LUCKY SAR 


ENS August T. Buhalis, USCG GROUP GALVESTON 


The Coast Guard is not always lucky enough to 
be in the right place at the right time, but on one 
afternoon the crew of Coast Guard Station Freeport 
TX found themselves exactly in that situation 


On 11 NOVEMBER 90 CG~41356 was underway 
conducting boat crew training when they observed 
the tug boat CREOLE JULIE afire in the 
Intercoastal Waterway (ICW). Within two minutes 
they arrived On Scene and were fighting an engine 
room fire that was burning out of control. The four 
man tug crew was quickly rescucd and first aid was 
administered. The 41 footer took control of the tug 
and its barge(which contained 10,000 gallons of the 
highly flammable liquid ACTETONE) and 
proceeded to extinguish the fire. 


In the mean time, the Captain of the Port closed 
the ICW and Freeport's other 41' UTB was 
dispatched with access gear on board. Once CG- 
41390 arrived CG-41356 took the tug boat crew 
ashore and returned to the scene. 


The fire was finally put out and a reflash watch 
was set. With the tug boat crew safe and the fire 
out, another tug arrived to salvage the CREOLE 
JULIE. 


The owners of the tug praised the crew for their 
assistance by making them members of their Safety 
Team. The quick response and crew proficiency 
were the key ingredients in this case. aw 





"THE FIR" 


The USCGC FIR is currently the oldest 
Commissioned Coast Guard Cutter in active service. 
She was originally constructed in 1939 by Moore 
Dry Dock Company in Oakland, California for the 
U.S. Lighthouse Service as a 175 foot coastal buoy 
tender. She was commissioned as a Coast Guard 
Cutter on October 1, 1940 after the two services 
merged. Today, FIR is the sole remaining buoy 
tender of her class, and is the last Lighthouse 
Tender in the nation. 


With the exception of one year in Long Beach, 
CA, FIR's homeport has been Seattle, WA. For 
more than 49 years, FIR has served the mariners in 
the waters of Puget Sound, the San Juan Islands, the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, and along the Washington 
and Oregon coasts. 


Those who have served aboard FIR are extremely 
proud of her, and affectionately refer to her as the 
"Old Girl". It is not uncommon to run across past 
FIR sailors who still think she is the best ship in the 
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Coast Guard. It is obvious that these sailors cared a 
great deal. The ship looks better than ever and still 
performs her many missions as effectively as ever. 


With the decommissioning ceremony so close at 
hand, I wish to get in touch with as many former 
FIR sailors as possible and with anyone interested in 
helping preserve FIR as an historical landmark and 
museum. Please contact one of the persons below 
for more information: os 

ENS Dan Travers (206) 553-7348 
(206) 553-7349 
LTJG Ben Tobias (206) 553-5864 
OR WRITE TO: 
Commanding Officer 
USCGC FIR (WLM 212) 
2700 W. Commodore Way 
Seattle, WA 98199-1234 
Attn: ENS Travers 


Thanks, 
LCDR R. W. NUTTING 
CO, USCGC FIR 





Abandoned Vessel Marking System 


By: LCDR M. J. Lewandowski, G-NRS-1 


When Hurricane Hugo ravaged the South 
Carolina coast in 1989, it left in its wake numerous 
vessels of all sizes and description strewn throughout 
the marshlands and backwaters. Immediately 
following the hurricane's passage, Coast Guard 
resources were sent into the impacted areas. 
Around the clock operations were conducted to 
provide immediate assistance to those in apparent or 
obvious need, and to conduct a careful boarding and 
investigation of every vessel beached or thrown into 
the marshes. This was done to search for survivors 
who might be incapacitated and unable to call for 
assistance or respond to calls from searchers. 


As commercial power was unavailable in most 
areas, lists of boats, that had been boarded and 
when, were being done by hand. A difficult task 
from open boats in pouring rains. With a large 
number of boats, cutters and helos operating, it was 
difficult to keep track, in real-time, of which vessels 
had been boarded. This probably led to numerous 
vessels being reboarded needlessly, using valuable 
resource time and putting the crews at additional 
risk 


CDR Robert F. Duncan, then 
COMCOGARDGRU Charleston, decided that a 
method to mark cach vessel as it had been boarded 
would greatly assist in future disaster recovery 
incidents, particularly in those areas susceptible to 
natural disasters like hurricanes or flooding. He 


submitted this suggestion through the Idea Express 
Program 


We've all seen the bright “abandoned motor 


vehicle" adhesive stickers used by many agencies to 
indicate that the vehicle had been noted. CDR 
Duncan felt that use of stickers might not work too 
well on wet surfaces, would pose difficulty in 
removal, and most importantly, be difficult to see 
from both air or surface or from more than one 
direction. 


LT Ronald Roddam and Mr. Ralph Doolin of 
Base Charleston devised a placard-type sign-board 
with polypropylene lanyard (figure 1). This sign- 
board is a 12" x 18" piece of lightweight, corrugated 
plastic called "CORO-PLY.” The CORO-PLY is 
fairly rigid, but not dense or brittle. The 
recommended color is international orange. As 
submitted by CDR Duncan, the placard has a 
silkscreened orange background with white lettering 
on the front. Orange text is silkscreened over the 
white background on the reverse. Note the space at 
the bottom of the front side of the placard where the 
time, date, and boarding unit information can be 
indicated with an indelible marker. Units may want 
to experiment with variations on the lettering and 
color scheme. A couple of points to consider 
though. Limit the use of any "Coast Guardese” in 
the text, and avoid using words as “inventoried”, 
“examined”, "inspected", or maybe even “boarded”. 
These terms may connote additional action done by 
the boarding party, well beyond the scope of a 
cursory check for survivors. 


With one or two lanyards or wire-ties, the placard 
can be attached to a handrail, stanchion, pulpit, or 
mast of a stranded vessel, or a car door handle or 
porch rail in the case of flood relief ops. 


Besides possibly alleviating much potentially 
wasted effort during disaster relief and recovery ops, 
such a placard may help prevent looting and 
unauthorized removal. It may also help in ensuring 
the owner, of such a vessel, is aware of their 
responsibilities in wreck removal. ow 





y COAST GUARD 


Please Contact U S Coast Guard At 
(XXX) YY = 2222 or Channel 16 VilF-Fife 
Before Moving This Vessel 


(FIGURE 1) 
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STATION STAFFING STUDY 


By: CDR Richard E. Tinsman, G-NRS-1 


As this edition of On Scene goes to print, the 
Small Boat Station Staffing Study (see pg.38-39 of 
1/91 On Scene) is nearing completion and the 
writing of the report has begun. The study team has 
prepared a number of recommendations to improve 
the quality of service, both to and from stations. 


Recommendations to the Commandant will 
include a range of actions that seek to reduce the 
operational and administrative workload, change the 
way we do business and several recommendations for 
reducing the number of people at some stations with 
low mission requirements, while adding people to 
commands that will be increasing their support of 
stations. 


It has become clear that a complex mix of actions 
must be taken to provide better support of our field 
personnel. Most of the ideas for improving support 
to stations have come directly from station 
personnel. The team has been melding these ideas 
into workable strategies. 


One of our fundamental recommendations for 
stations will be a need to "Focus" on training, 
maintaining, and operating their platforms in 
support of assigned missions. That is a pretty broad 
statement, and probably isn't much different from 
the way people believe we are doing things at 
stations right now. The sad truth, however, is that, 
in spite of some very dedicated staff at stations, with 
some exciting success stories, we are not, in general, 
focused on TRAIN, MAINTAIN, and DO. Some of 
our policies focus some personnel on "busywork", 
making sure the paperwork is done and taking care 
of a myriad of collateral duties or non-critical tasks. 


Many of the study's findings are not surprising, but 
serve to confirm what many of us have known or 
suspected. A sampling follows. Station personnel 
are, On average, working more hours (by a 
considerable margin) than society's norm. The study 
also has found our senior, experienced station 


personnel are spending a lot of time on 
administrative paperwork and seemingly not enough 
time with our younger, less experienced members 
teaching, training and transferring their experiences. 
Many Executive Petty Officers/Executive Officers 
are not gaining the underway experience base they 
must have in order to be the "boat professional” of 
the future as OinC's/CO's. 


In the study team's visits to a third of all stations 
during March, we observed many success stories 
where leadership, support, operations, training and 
morale are at the upper ends of quality and 
professionalism. There are, however, too many 
reports from inside and outside the study of 
instances where people have been inappropriately 
assigned, where we have not trained them for their 
"new" responsibilities, or where we have tasked, 
rather than supported our station personnel. 


The success of this study will be in how well it 
improves conditions at stations and how well we 
provide quality services to the public. There will be 
some things that we expect will change as a result of 
the study and some things that need testing and 
evaluation before they are applied at all stations. 
But we feel confident that any changes will be for 
the better. Total Quality Management (TQM) is a 
process, not a one time shot. Continuous 
involvement by all levels (from boat crewman to 
program manager) will serve as a basis to promote 
continuous improvement. 


We have over 4,000 Coast Guard personnel 
assigned to small boat stations. We have observed 
them to be some of the most dedicated and energetic 
people in the military with the most direct contact 
with the American public (our customers). Our 
customers expect a lot from us, and station 
personnel have persistently responded. The pursuit 
of excellence is a core attribute we have seen at 
stations. One can't ask for anything more. ao 





The Maritime SAR Assistance Policy 
and Alternative 
Resources/Commercial Assistance _ 

Towing 


By: LCDR M. J. Lewandowski, G-NRS-1 


Chapter 3 of the CG Addendum to the National 
SAR Manual contains the Coast Guard's Maritime 
SAR Assistance Policy (MSAP) and General 
Salvage Policy. Though frequently referred to as the 
“commercial towing” policy, the MSAP section of the 
CG Addendum sets the policy and procedures for 
handling requests for any type of SAR assistance 
from the Coast Guard. The chapter establishes 
"internal policy guidance only", yet many if not most 
commercial assistance operators have a copy of the 
policy in one form or another 


COAST GUARD ADDENDUM 
TO THE 
NATIONAL SEARCH AND 
RESCUE MANLAI 


The revised policy has been in effect for three 
years now, with generally good results. (NOTE: we 
are Currently working on Change | to the CG 
Addendum to clarify inconsistencies, missed typos, 


and pure editorial glitches. If you happen to pull out 
your CG Addendum after reading this article and 
find any mistakes, please ict us know @ FTS 267- 
1589/1559.) There have been instances where 
commercial assistance providers feel that the MSAP 
has not been properly applied, but most of the 
problems appear to result from misunderstanding 
rather than ill will or an actual resistance to change 
(though we still occasionally suffer from these 
instances). Consider, though, as long as there are 
repeated complaints, or perceptions that we're not 
“playing fair,” there is room for improvement. 


As a tidbit of general information, over 110 
commercial marine assistance firms belong to an 
organization known as the Committee for Private 
Offshore Rescue and Towing (C-PORT). C- 
PORT calls itself "The National Trade Association 
for the Marine Towing and Salvage Industry.” 
Though | haven't seen Crowley~Moran or Smit 
American mentioned on C-PORT's membership 
list, I'll bet the next issue of On Scene that at least 
one commercial marine assistance firm in your area 
belongs to C-PORT. If one member firm has a 
problem, cither real or perceived, with your 
application of the MSAP, the SAR Division in 
Headquarters usually hears about it 


The Coast Guard is not in the “business” of 
competing with commercial assistance firms. In fact, 
commercial assistance providers must be considered 
as part of the maritime SAR system. Policy is: 
Coast Guard resources normally do not provide 
immediate assistance in non~distress cases where 





there is alternative assistance available. 


At a minimum, review Chapter 3 of the 
Addendum. Think about some possible scenarios in 
your Area of Responsibility (AOR). Don't view the 
policy as a method of not having to let a commercial 
assistance firm have a tow. The MSAP says that the 
SMC (SAR Mission Coordinator) is usually in the 
best position to assess the circumstances of a 
potential distress, but remember, how often is the 
SMC actually on scene with the vessel requesting 
assistance? 


SMC's, station personnel and even OPCEN staffs 
may want to get to know the local operators better. 
It sure might be easier dealing with someone when 
you know each other by face instead of voice. The 
operational commander also should be familiar with 
the availability, capability, and operating practices of 
these “alternative resources." Though there is no 
requirement for inspection, certification, or 
otherwise categorizing commercial providers, it 
might be beneficial if an SMC has some idea of size, 
power, special equipment, etc. available. Do you 
know how any of the commercial operators in your 
AOR are outfitted? (For that matter, has the info 
on Auxiliary facilities in your AOR been updated 
recently?) A few of the complaints we receive 
mention "the group OOD" or "station watchstander." 
Take these people along too. They're usually the 
ones that are faced with making a decision on a busy 
Saturday afternoon. 


Occasionally we've heard a reluctance to turn a 
tow over to a commercial firm once any potential 
distress was past. Though the policy states that 
“once undertaken, there is no requirement to break 
the tow," the procedures for "relief of tow" 
specifically allow for it. Note that an assisted vessel 
may be released to another provider if a hand-off 
can be done safely and alternative assistance is 
desired and arranged for. Or an assisted vessel may 
be released to another provider if a hand-off can be 
done safely and the operational commander has a 
higher need for the resource. The common thread 
between these two cases is a determination that the 
hand-off can be done safely. Specifically, the SMC 
and coxswain make that determination. It should be 
clear enough whether the operator of the assisted 
vessel desires and arranges for alternative assistance, 
but how about if "the operational commander has a 
higher need for the CG resource or Auxiliary 
facility?” If an actual distress occurs during a tow, 
there's a good possibility that if a hand-off can be 
made, no one would hesitate to release the tow to a 


method of "alternative assistance," the “higher need" 
being quite obvious. 


Consider this scenario: It's 1100 on a summer 
holiday. Your boat crew is conducting area 
familiarization training. They respond to a distress, 
a "sinker," get on scene, start to pump the boat, find 
that the drain plug is missing, pump the boat out & 
plug the drain. Because the water got above the 
battery and shorted it out, the boat won't start. No 
“emergency” exists any longer, but the boat crew is 
faced with a 2% hr tow to the "nearest safe haven." 
Without the tow, the boat crew can be back in time 
for a late lunch and potentially 4 hours of B-0 
standby prior to the evening's marine event 
(fireworks) patrol. Within the policy, the 
operational commander could determine that the 
“higher need" for the resource would be stand-by 
back at the station, thus lessening the underway 
hours prior to the long evening op's patrolling the 
marine event. Again though, the deciding factor 
may be whether the tow can be handed off safely. 


Another recent issue that has come up is the use 
of cellular or mobile phones for requesting 
assistance. I won't get into the pros and cons here 
about use of cellular phones, but they are a means of 
communication. Though the MSAP gives due 
concern to CB when classifying a case, rest assured 
that the major cellular/mobile service providers will 
maintain that their service is reliable. The ability of 
the vessel desiring assistance to maintain reliable 
communications with a source of assistance is not 
solely limited to radio. Though the policy currently 
says that a comms schedule should be established 
until direct comms either by radio or by visual 
contact is achieved between the requester and 
responder. Change 1 will most likely delete the 
phrase "either by radio or by visual contact." 
Definitely don't use the cellular/mobile phone to 
"hide" non-distress cases from the commercial 
provider. Exercise caution so as not to provide 
"referrals," and get permission from the vessel 
requesting assistance before giving their phone 
number over the MARB. 


Look at your own records. Are your crews being 
burned out responding to non-distress cases? Take 
advantage of alternative resources, the Auxiliary, 
commercial assistance providers, other local and 
state agencies, and "good Samaritans". There still 
are quite a few people (even a few in the Coast 
Guard) that don't like the Maritime SAR Assistance 
Policy or how it's applied, but take a look at it and 
follow it. Remember, it is policy. as 





CATAMARAN RIGHTING 


Group Long Island Sound sent out this 
information to all their units. It gives some good 
ideas about how to night and tow catamaran type 
sailing vessels. Because people are using them more 
then ever, to know how to assist with their righting 
can only make you, out in the ficld, more able to 
handie the situation with minimal frustration 


LESSON PLAN 
1. INTRODUCTION: 


A. Catamaran type vessels are extremely 
light and fragile. Utmost care should be taken when 
attempting to right an overturned craft. If proper 
procedures are not followed, damage will 
undoubtedly result 


2. PROCEDURE: 


A. Since the catamaran is very light, 
normally acoepted methods for righting small boats 
could cause damage in most instances. The 
following procedures have been suggested by the 
Hobie Cat Corporation. 


Twenty Feet of small line is 
required as a nghting line! 


1) Remove or take down the sail. 
If it is not possible to do so, uncieat the jibshect, 
mainshect, and mainshect traveler, so you aren't 
trying to lift a sail full of water. 


2) Tie the righting line around the 
shroud adjuster at its anchor point (chainplate) on 
the upper hull. If the boat is turtled, tie it to the side 
windward. By having the mast pointed into the wind, 
it will help right the boat. Route the line over that 


hull and down the opposite onc. 


3) Stand in the center of the 
leeward hull and hold onto the righting line, leaning 
back about 45 degrees. Two persons are normally 
required for this operation. 


4) As the boat turns upright hold a 
hand up to prevent the hull from striking you when 
it comes down. 


B. SOME DON'TS 


1) Never attempt to right with 
power. The Hobie Cat is too fragile and can easily 
be overstressed. 


2) If weather conditions are poor, 
or the swimmers are in anyway endangered, do not 
attempt to right the vessel. Once the people are 
safe, there is no reason to put anyone at further risk. 


Cc. TOWING 


1) If necessary, once the boat is 
righted, attach the towline to the point where the 
mast connects to the forward cross bar. 


2) Tow slowly due to the possibility 
of overstressing of the boat and its components. 


3. CONCLUSION: 


A. The catamaran is an extremely fragile 
craft. To effect a successful assistance case, Coast 
Guard boat crews must become familiar with the 
various structural features as well as specific righting 
instructions. a 
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1991 SAR CONFERENCE 


By: CAPT H. G. Ketchen / Ms P. M. Batt, G-NRS-1 


This years annual Coast Guard SAR Conference 
was held at Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, 
Virginia from 26 thru 28 March Attending were 
senior district SAR officers, district OPCEN 
controllers, Headquarters Search and Rescuc 
Division staff, RAD Center SAR researchers, 
National SAR School instructors, and 
representatives from other Coast Guard programs 
The conference was designed to offer an open forum 
for the exchange of sdeas and lessons learned from 
operational SAR experience in addition to providing 
updates on a large vanicty of SAR program initiatives 
and plans for the future. Topics ranged from 
applying Total Quality Management in the SAR 
program to small boat management 


The following & @ summary of some of the more 
important topics discussed and observations made 
during the conference 


TOM AND THE SAR 
2 PROGRANT 


In line with the Commandant’s Vision, the SAR 
program goals include 


(1) Reducing the need for SAR 
(2) Pitmineting the search from SAR. 


(3) Retaining our wortd leederwhip in 
maritime SAR execution and training. 


(4) Teking « comprehensive look et the future 
of the SAR progrem, perticularty as it 
balances with and supports is supported by 
other programs Some areas thet etiondees 
fclt would be appropriate for bong range 


planning were 


« improving the CO's image 
through increased interaction with the public, 
particularly more interface at the local community 
level, more effective use of the CO Auxiliary and 
other alternate resources, and increased boating 


safety education (perhaps reconsideration of the 
BOSDET concept). 


b. To succeed in long range 
planning there was consensus that meaningful 
rewards were needed for those that successfully 
focussed on continuous improvement and future 


goals. 
SAR IRM (SARIS): 


A bricfing was given on SARIS (SEARCH AND 
RESCUE INFORMATION SYSTEMS), a new 
acronym used to encompass all SAR information 
systems under onc umbrella 


(1) SARSIM and SARQ (simulation 
models) are currently being modified to bring them 
on-line using in-house computer hardware rather 
than @ contractor's mainframe 


(2) Although everyone was pleased with the 
progress being made on both the AMVER and 
CASP programs / systems, there was some concern 
about the news that district OPCEN's would be 
receiving new computcr hardware with 
enhancements for AMVER II (“Another computer 
terminal!”). Assurances were given that an cffort 
will be made to allow as many other CO system 
operations as possible to run on this same terminal, 
including CASP. (These new computers will have 
color monitors, high-resolution graphics, and MS 
DOS compatibility.) A HQ Quality Action Tcam 
will be formed this summer (under G-T guidance) to 
identify improvements that can be made to CG 
Command Centers. Other CASP issucs discussed 
included: adding CASP indoctrination to the SAR 
planner course taught at the SAR School, probabic 
climination of the CASP correspondence course, and 
efforts by PACAREA (Pac) to develop a new 
OPCEN guide for CASP 


(3) Future requests for SAR data analysis 
and printouts from the HQ SAR Data Base should 
be made only through or by operational commanders 
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and program / facility managers. Requests should be 
directed to G-NRS~1 either by letter / rapidraft or 
by E-Mail (to S HOLDEN/G-NRS). A point of 
contact and phone number should be included so 
that more details about your needs can be obtained if 


necessary. 


(4) The Operational Computer Center is 
scheduled to move from Governors Island to 
Martinsburg, West Virginia with an accompanying 
name change to the Operational Systems Center. 
Construction of the new building in Martinsburg is 
proceeding well and occupancy is expected later this 
year. The OSC will be run primarily by contractors 
and will have less flexibility to make software 
enhancements / corrections and conduct operational 
analysis of software performance. It will not be 
directly involved with major software rewrites. These 
efforts will have to be primarily managed by program 
managers. 


COMMAND, CONTROL 
AND COMMUNICATIONS: 


(1) Hoaxes and suspected hoaxes continue to 
be a problem. The Northeast and mid-Atlantic 
regions have experienced a significant increase in the 
number of these cases. New legislation is in place 
that should expedite the process of penalizing 
hoaxters. There have been arrests made around the 
country with several people pleading guilty to 
broadcasting hoax calls and others awaiting trial. [A 
related article in this issue illustrates how Group 
LA/LB is attempting to deal with suspected hoax 
calls. 


(2) Caller ID equipment, both for telephone 
and radio, has the potential of being of great help to 
OPCEN's for resolving hoax cases and assisting with 
the prosecution of real distress calls. Some districts 
reported that several of their units already have 
caller ID equipment. Others are looking into 
acquiring the service. Problems include legal 
restrictions against use of these devices in some parts 
of the country, the inability to install these at some 
district offices and groups due to CG owned 
switching circuit limitations, and the availability of 
caller ID-block. 


(3) Most controllers indicated that they would 
like to have instant recall recorders at their 
OPCEN's. The magnasynch recorders are too 
cumbersome. D11, D13, and D17 reported they 
already have these instant recall recorders and they 


work very well. D1 indicated that all their group 
commanders strongly supported the need for these 
recorders at group OPCEN's and many felt that 
there was adequate justification for them at stations. 
Funding sources will be investigated. 


(4) G-T is working on a VHF-FM Digital 
Selective Calling (DSC) prototype in D1 and D7. 
Conference attendees were interested in this but felt 
a higher priority should be placed on upgrading 
existing high-sites and expanding coverage to 
eliminate existing dead spots. Based on a survey of 
their groups, DS has compiled a detailed list of dead 
spots in the VHF coverage within their AOR and 
passed this information to MLCLANT. A FY-92 
RCP has been submitted by G-T to upgrade all 
CONUS high-sites and install DF capability. 


(5) Cellular phones are being used more and 
more for maritime communications and for 
contacting the CG. There is concern that cellular 
phones may be chosen by boaters as an adequate 
substitute for VHF radio. Potential problems 
include no broadcast capability or ability to DF / 
home-in on the signal, very limited coverage in 
many coastal areas, and difficulty communicating 
with CG SRU's. On the positive side, no one was 
aware of any serious problems experienced so far 
with boater use of cellular phones. This summer, DS 
is involved in a pilot program with AT&T testing the 
use of "*CG" (a variation of "911") for maritime 
distress calls from cellular phones users. 


INTERNATIONAL SAR: 


Mr. Dan Lemon (G-NRS-3) discussed the need 
for "harmonization" of maritime and aeronautical 
SAR, stressing the importance of national and 
international standardization of SAR operations and 
lifesaving equipment. A broad range of factors 
concerning aircraft in distress at sea were discussed. 
He reviewed existing compatibility of aeronautical 
and maritime SAR regions, distress communications, 
and ways ships and aircraft can assist each other. 
Mr. Lemon also led a discussion on the significance 
of SAR agreements, including review of the status of 
existing and pending international SAR agreements. 


STATION WORKLOAD 
AND OPERATIONS: 


Most attendees expressed some concern about the 
imbalance of staffing and tasking at small boat 





stations. Some of the new taskings coming on linc 
just this summer includes 


(1) Boating While Intoxicated 

(2) Commercial Fishing Industry Vewel 
Safety Act (CFISVA) 

(3) Recreational Vewel Fee. 


Implementation of these programs will require 
training in addition to some added opcrational 
workload. A small boat station staffing study has 
been convened at HO to evaluate this situation and 
recommend changes to case the workload / staffing 
mismatch (see article clacwhere in this nsuc of ON 
SCENE) 


Attendee’s comments on station operations 
included the advantages of creating a career path for 
shore commands. A suggestion was made and 
generally supported that Group Commandcrs be 
experienced in general small boat operations, SAR, 
and that incoming Group Commanders necd to be 
up and running when they report for duty. The 
problem of assigning people that are not fully 
qualified or adequately experienced to fill their jobs 
is @ problem at all levels from the Group 
Commander to the stations BM3's. Suggested 
solutions included requiring BM2's and above to be 
fully qualified before they arrive at @ station to fill 
the billets to which they are being assigned, that 
prerequisite quals for BM's be reviewed, and that a 
CO Ashore Assignment Panel be established. RTC 
Yorktown provided a bricfing on a new POO/PXO 
ashore course they have developed. The prototype 
of this course is being offered for the first time this 
year to a sclect group of both prospective and 
currently acting Group Commanders and Deputies. 
All in attendance felt this was a very worthy initiative 
but there was some concern about the loss of key 
people required to attend this training. Ideally, the 
training should be done while the PCO/PXO are en 
route to their new command. This may require an 
increase in the number of the general detail bilicts 


ALTERNATE 
RESOURCES: 


Everyone was onboard concerning the need to 
effectively use all available resources. This gocs 
beyond the full utilization of both the Reserve and 
Auxiliary, and includes commercial tow companics, 
volunteer rescue squads, other agencies, and even 
retired CG personnel 


EMT's: 


Most conference attendees felt that the public 
expects CG boat crews to be able to administer basic 
first aid but not necessarily be EMT qualified. SAR 
data shows that EMT's are used on less than 1% of 
all SAR cases, thus providing little justification for 
EMT ~-qualified boat crewmen in every duty section 
at small boat stations. The need for EMT's at 
stations is justified primarily to serve the medical 
needs of our own people who are carrying out an 
inherently dangerous job in remote locations away 
from emergency medical services. Consensus was 
reached among the attendees that the SAR Program 
Manager should officially support training (HQ's 
funding for CG EMT "C* School) to maintain at 
least | certified EMT at our more remote stations 
where local EMT services are not readily available. 
Additionally, other station personne! would be 
encouraged to become EMT qualified through local 
training programs funded through district OG-S6 
training funds. It was pointed out that most station 
CO/OinC's wanted EMT qualified people at their 
stations and many petty officers assigned to stations 
take great professional pride in being EMT qualificd. 


Controlicrs were advised to keep a continuing 
sequential log of SARSAT message numbers in an 
effort to track the receipt of SARSAT alert messages 
from the USMCC. It was agreed that the site age- 
out criteria would be changed from a static 6-hour 
evolved time, to a criteria of 4 to 5 satellite 
overflights of the arca without subsequent matching 
alerts. The satellite orbit predictor will not be 
published any longer. The USMCC will provide 
daily orbit prediction information to the RCC's by 
message and will now list time of passage in 
sequence by satellite rather than by LUT. 


EPIRBS: 


Controllers were informed that the same line in 
the alert message that indicates the beacon type as 
either “survival” or “maritime” also identifies the 
beacon as cither a manually activated survival 
beacon (CAT II) or an automatically activated 
maritime beacon (CAT I). Alerts from unregistered 
406 MHz beacons for which a position can not be 
calculated by the MRCC will no longer be sent to 
OPCEN's. The practice of reporting EPIRB false 





alarms were discussed. Some districts issue reports 
of violation to the local FCC field office for 
enforcement action, other districts write to the 
boater directly. NOAA offered a draft letter to send 
to offenders. 


MANUAL ADDENDUM: 


A separate workshop for the controllers reviewed 
suggested changes to the new CG Addendum to the 
National SAR Manual concerning flares case 
prosecution. The NRS staff agreed to clarify the 
wording dealing with when to suspend an active 
search after a flare report. The wording and policy 
on hoaxes and false alarms were viewed as good, 
although the controllers would like to see the term 
"downgrade" deleted. Anyreference to operational 
limitations for the 82 FT WPB's will be eliminated. 
Words will be added to the CASP section clarifying 
use of the system, between island chains, and less 
than 3 nm from shore. 


BOAT MANAGEMENT: 


The number, size, and cost of non-standard boats 
have grown since FY~-85 without subsequent growth 
in funding. A district allowance review is not yet 
complete. Each district manages funding for non- 
standard boats, standard boats, and rescue and 
survival systems differently. OSR's were encouraged 
to work closely with district funds manager to ensure 
they are receiving the support for which this funding 
was intended. 


MLB REPLACEMENT: 


Attendees were provided an update on the 
developmental testing of the prototype 47’ MLB 
currently being conducted at Cape Disappointment, 
WA. Five preproduction boats may be available for 
operational testing in FY-93. This new boat is 
proving to have the potential of significantly 
improving the capability of the CG's small boat fleet. 
Some of the concerns expressed at the conference 
included the possibilities that the boat may not fit 
into a few of our existing shore facilities and that it 
may be "too much boat" for our most junior / least 
experienced coxswains. 


TRAINING: 


Coxswain "C" school continues at 128 quotas 


annually. In FY-92, BM "A" school will reopen for 
active duty personnel with 75 quotas available. 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES: 


Several comments were made about the need to 
keep pace with technology and the tremendous 
opportunity new innovations offer to improve our 
efficiency and effectiveness. R&D Center 
researchers provided briefings on their work 
including an upcoming D14 test with mini self- 
locating Data Marker Buoys. The satellite tracked 
buoy trajectories will be analyzed by a team from the 
IntlcePat-R&DC and forwarded to D14. Other 
buoys in the Pacific Ocean deployed by other 
organizations and researchers will also be made 
available for CG SAR use. 


SAR PLANNER AWARD: 


The proposal to annually recognize an outstanding 
controller with a "SAR Planner Award" received 
support from the attendees. Criteria for the award 
has been developed and nominations have been 
received for Calender Year (CY) '90. Awards will 
be presented to CY-90's top controllers during the 
ceremony/banquet commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the National SAR School scheduled 
to be held in Yorktown on 1 August 1991. 


Other issues discussed during the conference 
included AMVER, USAF responsibilities for inland 
SAR, PCO/PXO ashore course, increased use of 
INMARSAT, maritime SAR assistance policy, 
readiness requirements, value of StanTeams, 
Operations Information System, Geographic Display 
Operations Computer, use of answering machines at 
stations, new radars/DF's for SAR boats, and SAR 
trends. 


The consensus among the attendees was that the 
conference was very worthwhile and should be held 
annually. Interest was expressed in having more 
workshops at future conferences, particularly for the 
controllers. Staffing and the need for fully trained / 
qualified people were identified by attendees as two 
of the areas that should be at, or at least very near, 
the top of the SAR Program Manager's priority list. 
G-NRS staff is presently reviewing several new 
issues / initiatives introduced at this year's 
conference. os 





CONCERNS / PRIORITIES COMING INTO THE CONFERENCE 


CAPT KETCHEN 
CAPT WADE 

CAPT CROWELL 
CAPT CARTER 
CAPT MATTINGLY 
CAPT SAJOVIC 
CAPT BREAULT 


CAPT KING 
COMMODORE MELARA 
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CDR LACOWICZ 
CDR GAUTHIER 
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MR. LEMON 

LCDR PRIMI 

OMC TODD 

LT EZMAN 

CDR GARRETI 

DR GLEN 

CDR LEWANDOWSKI 
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WHIT! 

LT DIETRICH 

LT GEDDES 
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AT THE 1991 SAR CONFERENCE 


~STATION STAFFING/LONG RANGE VIEW 

-SMALL BOAT MANAGEMENT/STAFFING/MULTI-MISSION OPCEN 
-~STATION STAFFING 
-BUDGETARY MANAGEMENT/ROLE OF NAVAL ENGINEERING 
~COPING WITH UNEXPECTED FISHING VESSELS 

~PEOPLE ISSUES/FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
-~STATION STAFFING/MONEY/SMALL BOAT ENGINES/LARGE 
STANDARD RHIB, NEED FOR INSTANT RECALL RECORDERS/NEED 
FOR NAVAL ENGINEERING AT DISTRICTS 
-MINIMUM STAFFING AT STATIONS & GROUPS/NAVAL 
ENGINEERING 
-~REPRESENTING 38,000 PEOPLE INTERESTED IN AUXILIARY 
OPERATIONS/NON-EMERGENCY SAR POLICY 
-~BASIC SAR OVERVIEWS/CONTROLLER TRAINING 

CONTROLLER TRAINING 

-~TO LEARN ABOUT SAR 

~EPIRBS/FALSE ALARMS/HOAXES 

~OPCEN MANNING/MANDATORY PIPELINE TRAINING FOR RCCS 
-PUBLIC EDUCATION/EPIRBS 

~TECHNOLOG Y/MEETING OTHERS 

LEARN WHAT OTHER'S NEEDS ARE 

EMTS 

STAFFING/BUDGET 

SAR SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

HOW TO USE TECHNOLOGY BETTER 

Di4 SATELLITE TRACKING BUOY 

WIND DRIFT CALCULATION 

KEEPING PEOPLE IN CG TO HELP OPERATOR IN THE FIELD (KEEP 
IN-HOUSE PEOPLE) 

AMVER., SARSAT 

LONGER SAR COURSI 

MOSTLY ATON 

UPGRADING OF CASP 

KEEP TALENT IN THE FIELD/OFFICER CAREER TRACK 

INTERACTION WITH AIR FORCE 

MARITIME SAR ASSISTANCE POLICY 

GANTSEC WOULD LIKE A STATION/STAFFING 

SHARE CONCERNS/EXPERIENCES WITH OTHER CONTROLLERS 
COMPUTERS/TRAINING 

PROTECTING CONTROLLERS 

GETTING SARMIS TO BE A BETTER PRODUCTI 

NEW DUTIES OF AMVER OFFICI 

QUALITY SEARCH PLANNING/DF SYSTEMS 

PROGRAM MANAGER POR OPCEN’S/RCC 

LEARNING ABOUT SAR 
-CALL WHEN NEED HELP ABOUT SAR DATA 





Search & Rescue Division (G-—NRS) 


TELEPHONE: FTS 267-X0XOX COMM (202) 267-XXOXX FAX 267-1057 


E-MAIL 


R. Freezer NRS/G-NRS 

G. Ketchen NRSa/G-NRS 

M. Foster W.FOSTER/G-NRS 

L. Stevenson T.STEVENSON/G-NRS 
V. Murrell 1 M. MURRELL/G-NRS 
e Gass 6705 / Mr. Harry Bentrup 6706 


Division Chief PT D. 
Asst Chief PT H. 
Secretary Ww. 
Secretary % 2 
Secreta .M. 
KENROB CONTRACTOR Mr. 


G-NRS-1: PROGRAM BRANCH 


Branch Chief, R&D Liaison, Area Liaison COR S. R. Osmer 1581 NRS-1/G-NRS 
014 & Group Liaison/Mgr 


Station Staffing QAT Team Leader COR R. E. Tinsman R.TINSMAN/G-NRS. 
Maritime Asst. Policy, 011, 13,17. & Group LCDR M. J. Lewandowski M.LEWANDOWSKI/G-NRS 
Liaison/Mgr..Pian. Prop., Prog. Analyst 

SAR School, SAR Manual, D1, 2. 8, 9 & LT R. R. Schaefer 1559 S.SCHAEFER/G-NRS 
Groups Liaison / Mgr..SAR Addendum 


er Coordinator, Planing Analyst Mrs. P. M. Batt 2869 P.BATT/G-NRS 
D5, 7.& Group liaison mgr 


SAR ADP / IRM Systems Coordinator LT S. R. Godfrey 1579 S.GODFREY/G-NRS 


SAR Statistics, Data Analyst. Computer Ms. S. M. Holden 1054 S.HOLDEN/G-NRS 
System Mgr. 


SARMIS, E-MAIL, SAR Data Coordinator ENS A. S. Dattke 1586 A.DATTKE/G-NRS 
SAR Facilities Database 


G-NRS-2: FACILITIES BRANCH 


Branch Chiet COR J. R. McGuiness Jr. 1592 NRS-2/G-NRS 
Asst. Branch Chief, Resource Mgr. D9 1591 /G-NRS 


Resource Mgr. 011/13/14/17, LCOR M. A. Monteith 1584 M.MONTEITH/G-NRS 
47° MLB, 30° SRB, 44° MLB, NMLBS 


Resource Mgr. D1, 5. 7. 8. 41° UTB Sys LT W. E. Driver 1590 W.DRIVER/G-NRS 
41' STAN M, Boat Records 


ON SCENE Mag ENS J. J. Szrama 1876 J.SZRAMA/G-NRS 


Boat Crew Professionalism, Training Cwo J. P. Miller 2868 J.MILLER/G-NRS 
Manuals, Qualification Guides 


Rescue & Survival Systems Mgr. CWO M. O. Hyde 1585 M.HYDE/G-NRS 


G-NRS-3: COORDINATION BRANCH 


Branch Chief Mr. D. E. Lemon 1582 NRS-3/G-NRS 





AMVER Mr. J. 0. Lombard 1552 J.LOMBARD/G-NRS 


SARSAT LCOR P. L. Barger 1580 P.BARGER/G-NRS 


AMVER MARITIME RELATIONS SECTION, Governors Island, New York 
Section Chief Mr. R. T. Kenney FTS 664-7764 R.KENNEY/G-NRS(AMR) 


AMVER Bulletin PA1 B. K. Terrill FTS 664-7764 B. TERRILL/G-NRS 
AMR Supplies PA2 D. Uhienhopp FTS 664-7764 D.UHLENHOPP/G-NRS 


Administrative Asst. Ms. E.R. Mercado FTS 664-7764 E.MERCADO/G-NRS 
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The deadline for submitting articles to appear in the next issue of ON SCENE is 15 AUGUST 91. Please try to 
keep them under three pages if at all possible. If you submit an article for publication and have it typed on the 
standard terminal, it will save us typing time. Copy the submission on a 5-1/4" or 8” floppy disk and mail it with 
a printed copy. Pictures are most welcome. Please tell us if you wish the disk to be returned. Arrangements can 
also be made to accept articles over a modem. 
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